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S.A. sets 


goals 


for second half 


by Maureen O’Brien 


The main goals of the Stu- 
dent Association for second 
semester will be a tuition in- 
crease letter-writing cam- 
paign and a student poll con- 
cerning the feasibility co-ed 
housing, according to S.A. 
President Sharon McDonnell. 

The letter-writing campaign, 
which will be organized by 
Gerry Gray, chairman of the 
Student Life Committee, will 
be aimed at the parents of 


- students. Gray said the goal 


of the campaign is to raise 
parent awareness on the pro- 
posed tuition increase and to 
‘get their input. 

The S.A. will also attempt 
to formulate a referendum 


on co-ed housing to be pres- 


ented at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in May. 
This referendum is also aimed 


at educating students on the | 


issue, McDonnel said. 
McDonnell said the S.A. 

has made some goal changes 

for this semester. The main 


focus of these changes will be 
on attendance at General As- 


sembly meetings and at com- 
mittee meetings. “We want to 
make sure people are going 
to their committee meetings. 


Standing committees are what 
make the S.A. work,” she said. 
McDonnell said an example 
would be made of the first 
person with an attendance 
record meriting impeachment. 

The achievement of com- . 
mittee goals will also be stressed, 
McDonnell said. “We want to 
more clearly define the goals 
of the committee this semes- 
ter and see how many of last 
seméster’s goals were accom- ‘ 
plished,” McDonnell said. 

McDonnell presented checks 
to BACCHUS leader Katey 
Moran and to Donald Sutton, 
chief of Fire and _ Rescue. 
McDonnell said the funds from 
these checks came directly 
from the Executive Board 
budget. She said the S.A. had 
also donated funds to the 
Ronald McDonald House in 
Burlington. This donation was 
made with money saved by 
the S.A. by not serving alco- 
holic beverages at their tradi- 
tional Christmas party, Mc- 
Donnell said. 

S.A. vice president Bill 
Bowen announced that the 
position of SAGA chairper- 
son is open, for the third time 
this year. The previous chair- 
man, Bill DeWitt, is studying 
abroad for the semester. 





Consolidation . . . 

The former Fort Ethan Allen and present North cam- 
pus properties of St. Michael’s are once again being 
reviewed for possible renovations, reconstruction, or con- 
solidations. Plans are slated to begin in the spring of 1985 
pending final decisions on the future of the area. Next 
week The Defender will feature the first in-a series of 
articles concerning these issues. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 





.S. soldier no stranger in Lebanon 





Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, the United 


German Reich and operating out of 
Vichy, France for most of World War 


of the Arab states its role in the polit- 
ical, economic, and intellectual his- 
tory of the Middle East has been out 
of proportion to its size. The Repub- 
lic of Lebanon in its present form 
dates from the aftermath of World 
War I, when the sister states of Syria 
and Lebanon were set up, under 
French mandate, in territories taken 
from the Ottoman Empire. The man- 
date ended during World War II, and 
in 1946 Lebanon became a sovereign 
state. 

The United States has been strateg- 
ically interested in Lebanese affairs 
for less than 50 years.' However, re- 
cent U.S. involvement in this Mid- 
Eastern conflict — much older than 
America itself — has caused concern 
over the wisdom of the decision to 
send U.S. troops into this phase of the 
Lebanese crisis. This article, the first 
in a series, is designed to familiarize 

_ the reader with the present conflict 
by taking an overall look at events 
which have led the United States to 
this impasse. 

In 1941, a faction of F rene citizens 
and soldiers remaining loyal to the 


States has remained a viable force in Lebanese 
politics, exercising various policies all seeming to 
gravitate toward one objective: — containment. 
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Lebanon fe 


II, retained control of the French col- 
ony of Lebanon. They were aware of 
the “Free French” led by Charles 
DeGaulle, and British motives to 
eliminate their presence from the 
Middle East. The Free French and 
British viewed Lebanon’s independ- 
ence as a secondary objective to the 
elimination of the Vichy French. the 
United States stepped into the con- 
flict and arranged for a cease-fire 
while thousands of Vichy soldiers 
were evacuated by sea. 

In 1943, a year after the American 
forces withdrew from assisting in the 
Vichy evacuation, the forces under 
DeGaulle assumed control of the 
government. Conflicts arose between 
DeGaulle’s forces and the British 
occupiers still stationed there. Leba- 
nese resistance also complicated the 
problem and then, as now, Lebanon 
iooked to the United States to inter- 
vene and negotiate a withdrawal of 
all foreign forces. American efforts 
failed. Yet, Lebanon became inde- 
pendent three years later as insurrec- 
tions forced the French regime into 
granting independence. 
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Co-ed housing to be Dosidaved 


by Linda Robitaille 


Students at St. Michael’s 
College may soon have a new 
choice in housing. A student 
_ poll concerning co-ed hous- 
‘ing will be taken either in the 
~ endof February or the begin- 

of March, said Sharon 
A, Student Associa- 
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tion president. 

Before the referendum is 
taken, students will be given 
pamphlets to aid them in 
making an educated decision. 
The pamphlets will contain the 
pros and cons of co-ed housing. 
McDonnell] said the S.A. wants 


_ to fairly present both sides of 


the story:” She said, “It is 


important to educate the stu- 
dents before they are asked to 
make a decision.” 

The results of the referen- 
dum must be presented to and 
approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees in order for the new 
arrangements to be made. The 
last time co-ed housing was 
discussed by the Board of Trus- 


tees was “around 1980” said 
McDonnell. She said she felt 
the trustees are “more open- 
minded” now than in the past 
and may accept the proposal 
for the housing arrangement. 
If the board approved of co-ed 
housing, it would only be ona 
trial basis, she said. 
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News in. 


Career 


Career Planning Assistant Art 
Spengler will discuss the importance 
of internships and how students can 
go about getting an internship in two 
workshops Wednesday, Jan. 25. The 
session will begin at 4:00 and at 6:00 in 
Bergeron Education Center. 

Spengler said he will talk about pos- 
sible summer and fall internships in 

‘particular, and will explain about the 
different forms and applications that 
must be filled out. The deadline for 
any fall and summer internship appli- 
cations is Friday, April 16, he said. 

Spengler said his office is always 
developing new internships, and the 
workshops are provided to keep stu- 
dents abreast of “which ones we have 
had and which ones we will have.” He 
stressed that students “move quickly 
if they’re interested,” since there are 
many details that must be worked out. 

Spengler noted the importance of 
internships as a “useful adjunct to 
classroom learning.” The learning- 


while-working experience; he said, al- | 


lows the student to “apply some the- 
ory, explore a career, develop some 
skills and find out something about 
that whole world of work.” He said 
‘students have found them very help- 
ful in the past and that they are an 
important addition to any resume. 

Ever wonder how you were going to 
make it through another week? Let 
alone a whole semester? Study skills 
Coordinator Linda Hollingdale’s new- 
est workshoop, Academic Survival, is 
aimed at helping you survive the aca- 
demic syndrome. 

The workshop, the second of three 
that Hollingdale is presenting this 
month, begins at 6:00 p.m. Wednes- 
day, Jan. 25 in Bergeron. Hollingdale 
discussed time management tech- 
niques with about 17 students last 
week and will present an Exam Prep- 
aration workshop Feb. 1. 

Hollingdale said Academic Survi- 
val will address study skills tech- 
niques that students may have prob- 
lems with, such as note-taking. As an 
example, she said, she will discuss 
how to take organized, accurate notes 
for different types of lectures — from 
Modern Art to Accounting. She said 
she will try to show people that col- 
lege work “doesn’t have to be that 
hard.” 

Though the three workshops are 
related, Hollingdale said, consecu- 
tive attendance at all three is not 
mandatory, so students are welcome 
at any time. Together, she said, the 
three sessions cover “the three basic 
stages to learning”. She equates stud- 
ying with learning a sport — as a skill 
that must be developed. She said the 
workshop is an attempt to make stu- 


dents realize that it is possible “to get 
through their work with a minimal of 





A CPR class.will be taught to inter- 
ested students by Zafir Bludevich on 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 1. 

Bludevich, head trainer at St. 
Michael’s, is a certified instructor of the 
Lecture Method of CPR for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. A nine hour course will 
be available for people who have had 
no training, and a six hour course is 
available for those with experience. 

The course is being offered so that 
people will be able to help or educate 
friends in case an emergency comes up. 
Bludevich says. 

For_more information contact the 
head trainer at x2501. 





Liaison. 


St. Michael’s College and George- 
town University School of Dentistry 
of Washington, D.C., will sign a for- 
mal agreement establishing a liaison 
between the two institutions at cere- 
monies Friday, Jan. 27 at 2 p.m. inthe 


President’s Conference Room of Foun- 


ders Hall. The signing will be carried 
out by Stanley Hazen, dean of the 
Georgetown School of Dentistry, and 
Edward L. Henry, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege president. 

Beginning in the fall of 1984, St. 
Michael’s and Georgetown will for the 
first time offer a select group of incom- 
ing freshmen the chance to pursue the 
bachelor’s and the doctor of dental 
science (D.D.S.) degrees through a seven- 
year joint program. Establishing this 
liaison will make St. Michael's the only 
institution in the state offering this 
avenue toward a dental career. 

Motivated by the solid reputation of 
the St. Michael’s science major, George- 
town solicited St. Michael’s participa- 
tion in the program. The agreement 
was worked out by committees headed 
by Georgetown’s Hazen and St. 
Michael’s biology department chair- 
man, Daniel Bean. 


St. Michael’s is one of only ten insti- 


Preview 


tutions chosen for participation i in this 
Georgetown program and is the only 
college in Vermont accepted for par- 
ticipation. 

While Georgetown accepts only 156 
new students each year, the agreement 


between St. Michael's and Georgetown _ 


guarantees acceptance of the specified 
St. Michael’s students after they have 
satisfactorily completed three years of 
study at St. Michael’s and have taken 
the Dental Aptitude Test. Five stu- 
dents may be accepted into the St. 
Michael’s-Georgetown program to be- 
gin in the 1984-85 academic year. 

After seven years of study the stu- 
dent will have earned two degrees — a 
St. Michael's bachelor’s degree and a 
Georgetown D.D.S. degree. He or she 
will thereby reduce the total cost of 
these degrees by .eliminating the 
expense of one year of undergraduate 
study. The student will also avoid the 
cost of dental school applications and 
interviews. Accepted students who 
qualify are also eligible for financial 
aid packages at both St. Michael’s and 
Georgetown. 

In addition, the program gives stu- 
dents the security of starting college 


having already been accepted into den- 


tal school. They will, therefore, have 
freedom in their undergraduate years 
to develop a wide breadth of interests 
without the stress of competition for 
acceptance to dental school. 

Students will be accepted into the 
program on the basis of their motiva- 
tion for studying dentistry and their 
potential for academic success. They 
should demonstrate this potential by at 
least a 3.0 grade point average in high 
school, rank in the top 20 percent of 
their major senior class and total Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores of 
1,100 or American College Test (ACT) 
scores of 27. 

Selected applicants for admission 
will be interviewed by a St. Michael’s 
and a Georgetown Denal admissions 
officer and by the Chief Allied Health 
Adviser. Five candidates plus alter- 
nates will be chosen from the students 
asked to come for an interview. 


Music at Rat 


The Northwest duo, Ebbanflo, (Willy 
Reedy and Susan Smith), will be bring- 
ing their warm blend of Acoustic Rock 
and Classical Guitar to St. Michael’s 
College on Jan. 27. the performance 
will be held in the Rathskeller from 9 
to midnight, sponsored by the Student 
Association Program Board. 


Reception 


A reception and Haitian cultural fes- 
tival will be staged at St. Michael’s to 


honor Fritz Ducheine and his artistic 
work on Friday, Feb. 3 at 7:30 in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Ducheine, a 
self-taught artist from Port-Au-Prince, 
Haiti, has been in Vermont for two 
years. His work will be on exhibition in 
the McCarthy Arts Center gallery from 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 24. . 
The show, which has been organized 
by St. Michael’s fine arts professors 
Lance Richbourg and Roy Kennedy in 
cooperation with college president 
Edward L. Henry, will feature 30 bril- 
liantly colored, mystical paintings cre- 
ated through a variety of techniques. 


The reception on Feb. 3 will include — 


animated Haitian history film “Black 
Dawn,” as well as a slide show about 


Haiti. The festival will also feature Hai- — 


tian flags, decorations and refreshments. 
- Ducheine says of his paintings, “My 


brush has always traced after nature, 


and what nature has painted first.” His 
works portray his intense feelings for 
nature, showing coconut trees, zebras, 
snakes, the sea, tropical forests — all in 
luminous colors, using recognizable de- 


pictions of nature and of people, yet © 


always with mysterious, even mystical 
overtones. 

Ducheine, who says “In Haiti, eve- 
ryone paints,” created many of the exhi- 
bited works while in Haiti, although 
some were done in-Vermont. Several 
recent works use symbolism to project 
the painful situation of haitian refugees 
now in detention camps in Florida. One 
scene shows a ladder to the sky that 
Ducheine says symbolizes the detainees 
yearning for freedom. | 

Both the exhibit and the reception 
are free and open to the public. 
McCarthy Arts Center gallery hours are 
Monday through Friday, 3 to 5 p.m. and 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. and Biss sa and Sun- 
day, 1 to 5 p.m. 
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An Arts Festival is being organized 
for February by a graduate student 
from St. Michacl’s. 

Pat Brown, a native of Jamacia, 
says that she is running the contest to 


make a contribution to this culture. — 


People may enter any photograph, 


music, poetry, essay, short story, or — 


dance routine they have composed. 


Students from high school, college, — 


Sit | 


“<q 


#, 
~ 


7 
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and professionals will allhave catego- __ 


ries to compete in in most cases. 
Entries are due by the tenth of 


February, and all photography will _ 
be exhibited during the week of © 


March 16 through the 26th. _— 
For more information contact the 
Student Activities office. 








Exploration 


Vivian Fong, career planning coor- 
dinator for the Student Resource 
Center, is presenting a five-part ser- 
ies on Career Exploration. The series, 
for which Fong said 12 people have 
signed up, began Monday, Jan. 23 and 
will continue every Monday night 
until February 20. 

The series, Fong said, is an “explo- 
ration of yourself.” It is aimed at 
“helping you get in touch with your 
strengths and interests,” she said, in 
order to make career decisions. She 
explained that the workshops are an 
expansion of what can be done indi- 
vidually with the Discover II compu- 
ter located in the Resource Center. 
The workshops will emphasize “group 





Vivian Fong 
counseling as contrasted to one-on-one 
counseling,” she said. 

The Career Exploration series, Fong 
said, will examine the student’s values, 
strengths, interests and skills through a 
series of “concrete exercises” the stu- 
dents will perform, as well as a discus- 
sion of more abstract career theories. 
The workshops are based somewhat on 
the “Holland Code,” a theory which 


The first session, Fong explained, 
categorizes people into six different 
personality types: realistic, investiga- 
tive, artistic, social, enterprising, and 
conventional. The workshops will help 
the students to “know themselves bet- 
ter,” Fong said, in order that they may 
“narrow down” the broad field of job 
possibilities open to them. 
included a general introduction and a 
career-related “get-to-know-you” exer- 
cise. The exercises were aimed at identi- 
fying individual strengths and sharing 
ideas and interests so that “everyone 
gets to know each other.” 

Subsequent workshops will include a 
“values card sort” aimed at narrowing 
down individual values; an explanation 
of the Holland Code and exercises in 
decision-making and skills-identifica- 





Review 


\ 
tion. The various exercises, Fong said, 
will attempt to determine a students _ 


greatest strengths and skills, to identify 
which values the student incorporates 
into his/her life, and to determine 
what types of occupations that student 
would be “most likely to pursue.” 
The final session, Fong said, will 
explore the progress made in personal 
identification and will attempt to match 
a person's individual character to the 
job or career tha might be best suited 
for that particular character. The last 
workshop will include “group brain- 
storming of each individual,” Fong said. 


The “brainstorming” exercise will give 





* 


students an opportunity to discuss one © 


another's individual character and will 
create a forum for ideas and opinions, 
Fong said. 
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Anxiety 


Reach out and touch someone. 





by Mark Soutter 


While most of us were at 
home enjoying the holidays, 
Saga was busy making per- 
sonnel changes at St. Michael's. 
One of the major changes con- 
cerned Jody Chung becoming 
manager of the north campus 
cafetéria. 

Chung replaced Eddy Cou- 
turier who in turn replaced 
Tom Carlson as food produc- 
tion manager on the south cam- 
pus. Tom Fuller took over as 
front-line manager, in charge 
of the dining room and the line 
servers, on the south campus. 
Tom Carlson left the Saga oper- 
ation at St. Michael’s. Con- 
fused? Well so is everybody 

velse. 

Chung was originally the. 
front-line manager at the south 
campus cafeteria. She termed 
the move up north a blessing. 
“It is busier up here for me 
than it was down south and I’m 
more involved with the food 
production up here, like order- 
ing supplies, than I was down 
south. I like the atmosphere 
up here more, too. It’s cozier 
and I get a chance to talk to 
people more.” 

You will still have a chance 
to see Jody Chung on south 
campus during the Sunday 
meals when the north campus 
cafe is closed. “I might also be 
there on Friday nights if they 
need me for an emergency like 
someone being sick or needing 
the time off,” she said. 

In other news at Saga, there 


ESSEX HAIK 
DESIGNERS 


1 Towne Market Place & Susie Wilson Road 


Mon., Tues., Wed. — 


879-0306 


Present your St. Mike’s I.D. and we'll 


give you $2.00 off on a haircut. 


Offer is good thru Feb. 29. 
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Saga shakes up persona 
and plans events for new year 


are two new student managers 
at the south campus cafeteria. 
Steve Gribbon and Jim Ward 
have replaced Ann Kissel and 
Andy Hubregsen as student 
leaders. 

Something to look forward 
to at Saga isa celebration of the 
Chinese New Year on Febru- 
ary 2. There will be a Chinese 
meal served to commemorate 
the feast welcoming the new 
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year that will be known as the 
Year of the Rat. Presently it is 
the Year of the Dog. 

Saga eaters may also be look- 
ing forward to more health 
foods being served. Saga has set 
up a test kitchen in New York 
to study the feasibility of serv- 
ing health foods as an option to 
students. 

Closing note is on a meal 

con’t. on back page 
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Accommodations 


It’s cold and flu season again! But be careful not to get ill 
between the hours of midnight and 8 a.m., unless, of course, a 
friend is spending the night at the infirmary. 

Unless there is a student staying overnight at Health Services, it 
closes down. For some reason, that seems impractical. What 
would parents say if they knew their children didn’t have full- 
time access to health care? 

Granted Fire and Rescue is on call for wee-morning emergen- 
cies, but what if the ailment doesn’t warrant taking resources 
from what might be a more needy person? 

Especially at this time of year, where accidents related to the 
snowy and icy conditions plague more often and not always at 
convenient times, more accomodating services should be offered. 

What can be done if your roommate wakes up at 4 a.m. with 
terrible stomach cramps? S/he doesn’t want to get Fire and 
Rescue to your room, but Health Services isn’t open for another 
four hours. 

Perhaps the college should address these problems before it’s 
too late. Is there a reason that an on-duty Fire and Rescue person 
can’t stay at the infirmary in case of emergency? If there is, why 
not? 


SMD 


Hilltop Support 


One of the current topics on campus is the upcoming motion 
that will hike the student activities fee that is charged to all 
students as part of tuition. The organizations on campus that 
cater to students have encountered the inflation that has run 
rampant, and the increase is deemed necessary for the continued 
existance of the organization. 

One of these organizations, The Hilltop (SMC Yearbook) has 
massive problems with budgets — not because of financial mis- 
management, but because of the huge costs of quality printing. 

Last week, the Business Editor of The Hilltop, Roger Monette, 
addressed a letter to all faculty and staff on campus. It seems that 
the yearbooks, once given gratis to the faculty and staff, will be a 
thing of the past. The letter cited the costs of such a policy, and 
announced that future books would cost $10 to those that desired 
them. 

The Hilltop has made a wise and brave move. It would be even 
better if the S.A. and The Hilltop could get together, and come 
up with a plan where ALL yearbooks would be paid for on an 
individual basis, and not through the student activities fee. 

Such a move could save the S.A. well over $19,000, and would 
perhaps help put The Hilltop on a more realistic financial base. 
It could even help eliminate the $5,000 running debt mentioned 
by Monette in last week’s Defender. 

The money saved might make that increase in the activities fee 
unnecessary, or at least help the S.A. and the yearbook stand on 
a more secure financial basis. 
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Point / Counterpoint 


Do you support the draft? 





by John Downes 


A draft is neither desirable nor necessary 
for out nation. It is not desirable because it is 
a highly devisive issue in conflict with the 
basic values of a free society. Compulsory ser- 
vice is an unparalleled intrusion on the lib- 
erty of relatively few politically weak citizens 
for the good of the nation. Lest we forget the 
lessons of Vietnam, the benefits of draft- 
supported adventures can be doubtful, and 
the methods of selection and induction can 


be blatantly discriminatory. 


A draft is not necessary if our goal is to have 
a ready standing army. The way to raise an 
army has been best demonstrated in the last 
couple years through the re-evaluation of 
wages for first term enlistees, making mil- 
itary service a more attractive employment 
option for young people. The military has 
surpassed its recruiting quota for the first 
time in years. An army offering adequate 
compensation to its employees does not re- 
quire a draft, and a draft system without ade- 
quate compensation is clearly unjust. 

In light of these two points, the current 
status of the draft issue is particularly dis- 
turbing. Draft registration has done nothing 
to improve the military preparedness of our 
nation. Military reports issued to President 
Carter found that registration would not sig- 
nificantly improve our military capability. 
Instead, the military continued to recom- 
mend improvements in the volunteer system. 
Carter’s motivation was completely political. 
He was attempting to reassure the public at 
home in an election year and to frighten the 
Soviets out of Afghanistan. His success in 
reassuring the public may be best reflected in 
his loss that November, and one need not bea 
sovietologist to know that a list of names 
would not affect policy in the Kremlin. 

With no draft legislation to analyze, the 
issue of registration carefully avoids the more 
troubling and debatable question of a draft. 
There is no provision for conscientious objec- 
tors, many of whom find even registering for 
the military morally objectionable, especially 
with no assured protection under a future draft. 
Currently, St. Michael's, like all colleges receiv- 
ing federal assistance, is being asked to police 


con't. on back page 


by Frank Hoegan 


Within the past year Congress passed two 


acts which have much impact on the male 
collegiate community. The first act requires 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21 to 
register for a draft. The second act, which 
was overwhelmingly passed, denied guaran- 
teed student loans or other forms of aid to 
men who have failed to or refused to register 
for the draft. 2 

I see nothing wrong with linking registra- 
tion to subsidy. Why should the American” 
taxpayer support those who fully violate the 
law? No student is compelled to apply for 
student aid or other public funds. Private 
forms of aid are available. Banks have money 
to lend. Needy students can work their way 
through college. 

Those who refuse to register should be 
refused aid. They have evaded the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. They should not be per- 
mitted to morally freeload on those who are 
willing to provide for the common defense. 

The attitude of demanding aid for educa- 
tion without fulfilling a duty to the state isan 
insult to those who, since 1776, risked their 
lives and fortunes for the sake of America. 
Finally, one cannot expect to receive govern- 
mental support until he is willing to support 
the government. 


Point/Counterpoint is a column for students to 
voice their opinions on various issues. If you 
wish to contribute, please contact Gerry Gray, 
news editor, The Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 2421, 


_ P.O. Box 2705. 


’ 
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Mom and Dad... please send summer 


by Timo McGillicuddy 
Dear Mom and Dad, 


The snowplows are burrying my 
car. My friends are all either at work 
or skiing. I have two blue elbows 
from falling on the ice. I am filthy 
and cold, and there is no hot water. 
And so you see, — Eliot was wrong. 
He would never have made his ridicu- 


lous statement about April if he had © 


spent a January in Winooski. 
These days I find my nose pressed 
up against the glass a great deal. I am 


- muttering: I knowt here is something 


I love about this winter, I just can’t 
remember it. 

I look at the snow, and at the 
bundled up people, and at the build- 
ings, and at the bundled up people 
pushing through the snow to get to 
the buildings (none of them seeming 
to do very well, but getting from one 
place to the next all the same), and I 
have come to the conclusion that Jan- 
uary is a thing which cannot be de- 
feated; that cannot be shortened by 
counting the days; that cannot always 
be faced with courage, and yet is too 
underhanded to turn your back on. 

No, not even a thing about it can be 
trusted. This scene is so nefarious, so 
sly, that it plays tricks even with what 
I perceive to be dead and alive. Trees 
which seem dead, are actually sleep- 
ing and waiting to be woken up. The 
birds have not really died; they are 
hard at work in their winter residen- 
ces and waiting for the summer re- 

“sorts to re-open. The ground itself, 
hard as concrete, is skulking below, 
waiting to have its topsoil soften, slip, 


slide, and then mix with all the melt- | 
ing muck of spring until one day 


when it will be warm again and swell 


or The Only 





BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 


back to life, arrogant as hell, as if it 
had never known a perilous moment 
in all its existence. 

Yes, I am muttering, winter is so 
crazy a time that it must be spoken 
about in order to be tolerated; and 
yet I have found that it even makes 
all your estimations of it come back- 
wards out: something there is about 
these long slow Januarys, can only be 
waited out. 

And it is the small things so often 
which aggravate it all. Having the car 
not start when you are late for class, 
or forgetting your hat and gloves, or 
not being able to get to the store for 
supplies, or even discovering that 
while keeping your head down to 
avoid the wind, you have been follow- 
ing the wrong path and now must go 
to some small inconvenience to cor- 
rect the injustice. 

And it is at these times that a friend 
is a most precious thing; (philoso- 
phers, being wise, say the thought of 
them being even more precious, and 
yet I must confess that this plebeian 
has never known a thought to gather 
up my spilled books, or to warm my 


.raw hand, or to buy me a brandy — 


but no matter) for one learns to be 
content with defrosted toes, regular 
elbows, and someone good to talk to. 

I find myself thinking a great deal 
that you too were twenty once, and 
trying to see your way through a win- 
ter. You too had friends, and would 
enjoy being with them, and would say 
goodbye to them each day feeling 
quite certain that you would see 
them again. And you did. ; 

But there came a day when you did 
not. and I imagine you might have 
spent some time at the window that 
day. 

As I watch the people coming in 
and out of buildings, I am thinking 








that human beings have a habit of 
appearing and then disappearing. And 
often they disappear forever. And it is 
this thought which troubles me now, 
and which drives me to the window 
thinking of you. I know you must have 
felt the same way, and I know that you 
have survived. 

And when I remember this, I think 
of all the vain trifling details I worry 
about: my class is too far, the drink is 
too weak, my hair is too long, the food 
was not great, am I too shy? am I too 
forward? will they laugh? All of these 
thoughts conspiring to murder the 
moment and preventing us from get- 
ting on with our work, reaching out 
where we are needed, and from ever 
getting past the babbling me, me, me. 
Yes, the punch line is this: people who 
are young think they will never be old. 

That first May at home shook me up. 
I noticed a streak of grey hair, a dress 
that was suddenly a bit snug, and a line 
in your forehead which I had never 
noticed before. And it made me con- 
sider for the first time that I might go 
through life never appreciating the 
people I cared about until they were 
gone. 

But you weren't gone. No, far from 
it. You were there to have me take out 
the garbage, and to infer things about 
my report card. You were there to ask 
me which vagrant I had stolen my 
clothes from, and to suggest that seven 
hundred dollars for beer and fifty for 
everything else was no way to spend a 
semester. You were there so much that 
I almost began to wish you weren't. 
You told me I was trying to be a big 
fish in a stagnant pond — and you were 
right. And I think I screamed for a 
while. And I think that afterwards I 
thanked you, and was never so glad to 
have been belittled. 

Something else stuck with me. When 


Piece of 


I returned to school, I remember think- 
ing that the same force which had 
made the grey streak, the tight dress, 
and the line, was working on me. 

And sometime when that force has 
had another thirty years to work on 
me, I will be remembering you, and I 
will stop and ask — what has happened 
to the time? And I will try to force the 
years into my mind; and I will fail. And 
on that day, a child somewhere will be 
asked — do you know what time it is? 
And they will say “now”. And they will 
be right. 

And with this knowledge, we might 
be tempted to say that this force is not 
so delicately pulling our lives apart, 
and that a winter is slowly covering 
over us from which we will never 
reappear. 

Yet I do not believe it. For although 
I may be naive, it seems to me that you 
have survived this time by being pa- 
tient and being willing to wait always 
just a little bit longer; that is the lesson 
you are trying to teach me each spring; 
and that is the thought (for now I do 
remember) which can conquer a world 
of indifference, a mountain of snow in 
the parking lot, technicolor elbows, 
and a shower full of ice cubes. And it is 
this thought which allows me now to 
turn and walk away from this window 
now, unafraid that the winter will have 
played more mischievous tricks when I 
return. 

And yes, — my friends are still ski- 
ing, and yes, — the shower is still cold, 
and yes, — I am still muttering, to 
myself: something there is about these 
long slow Januarys, can only be waited 
out; that tells me things are not as they 
seem; that says you will be waiting 
there to see me someday when this 
long winter ends; and that says it is not 
ee winter after all that is crazy, — it is 


Mind 


by Jennie Cernosia 






I have always marvelled at the level of commitment our 
students bring to campus activities. It has been my expe- 
rience that students at St. Michael’s College take full 
advantage of the available extracurricular activities that 

‘the college has to offer. There is no question that this 
student involvement benefits the community by helping 
to provide a variety of programs and events that round 
out our activity schedule and offer each student a valua- 
ble learning experience. In addition, as Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, and a one-person operation, I have come 
to rely heavily on this student involvement to accomplish 
much of what needs to be done. 

In years past, my office was busy morning, noon and 
night with students brainstorming, arguing, holding meet- 
ings, doing publicity, making phone calls, scheduling 
bands, signing up for various and sundry things and even 
having informal meetings with other staff and faculty 
members. Many thought of my office as Grand Central 
Station, and that is how.it should be considering the 
volume of work tha needs to be done. 

I have witnessed a noticeable decline over the past 
couple of years in the number of students willing to be 
involved in our activities. I don’t think J have changed all 
that much and certainly, if anything, the volume of tasks 
needing to be done has increased, yet there are fewer and 
fewer students volunteering to do the work. 

So what happened? I have one theory. I call it the 
Townhouse Syndrome. In many cases (not all) students 
opt to live in preferred housing and vanish until gradua- 
tion!!! Now maybe it is too far to walk to Alliot (tell that 
to anyone who went to a state university) and I know how 
difficult it is to leave your comfortable apartment in the 
middle of a cold winter, but the truth is that we need you 
and we value your participation. Too few students are 
trying to do too many things for too many people, and 
their burn-out will only reflect on the overall quality of 
our program down the road. 

If we truly feel that our sense of community is what 
makes St. Michaei’s unique as an institution, then let’s 
get out of the mind-set that you are entitled to check out 
of this community once you check into your townhouse. 
Jennie Cernosia is director of student activities at St. 


Michael’s. 


Correction 


We would like to correct an 
invalid point made in the 
“Study reveals college’s impact” 
on p. 1 of the Jan. 18 issue. The 
actual amount of money spent 
by St. Michael’s students, fac- 
ulty, staff and visitors is $1 
million. The impact of those 
funds on Chittenden County is 
nearly $22 million. 


From the editor 
The Defender has received 


some letters from inmates in 
state penitentiaries, who are 
seeking correspondants. Any- 
one interested in writing to 
these obviously lonely men can 
contact The Defender, Alliot 
210, ext. 2421, Box 2705. 


STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 


soon 


Where Vou Save By The Case 





We are looking for friendly, 
jenthusiastic, responsible peo- 
ple to welcome our new stu- 
dents in the fall. 


Applications are available in 
Alliot 124, Student Activities 
Office. 
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security protects SMC against perverts 


by Denise Wheeler 


“There is no wall around 
St.Michael’s College protect- 
ing its students from-thefts 
and perverted people,” said 
Chief of Security Don Sutton, 
as he spoke about crimes and 
complaints reported during 
first semester. 

Sutton said theft, was the 
most frequent crime reported 

He said Friday nights are 
“busiest, especially about an 
hour and a half after the bars 
close.” 

There is a minimum of two 
security people on duty every 
night, and one is always on foot 
patrolling the campus. Secur- 
ity is radio controlled and Sut- 
ton lives only a half mile away, 
which enables him to be here 
during an emergency. 

Sutton urges students to use 
security. “So many things hap- 
pen behind closed doors,” he 
said. “Unless you tell us, we 
can’t solve the problem.” 

Many of the stolen articles 
are found and the thieves ap- 


Parent’s 


Weekend 
Committee 


Meetings held Mondays, 


7 p.m., in Alliot 124 





- that 


prehended. He said the major- 
ity of crimes are committed by 
individuals who are not Stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s. Students 
here who commit thefts or ser- 
ious crimes are removed from 
the college and sent to court. 

Sutton said preventing crime 
is the responsibility of every- 
one. “Help each other, think 
about your friends.” He added 
“just because you're. in 
Winooski, Vt. doesn’t mean 
that nothing’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

He urges students to be 
aware, be cautious, and call 
security when assistance is 
needed. Sutton concluded, “I 
care, and need to convince 
more students to care.” 
Articles stolen range from bi- 
cycles to tape dekcs, to small 
articles taken from dormitory 
rooms. He stressed that these 
and other crimes could easily 
be avoided if students were 
more careful and less complac- 
ent. 

The security chief explained 
that many students believe that 


“jt won't happen to me.” How- 
ever, “it” has happened to stu- 
dents and Sutton has a binder 
with about two inches of com- 
plaint forms and crime reports 
compiled from little over a 
month of to testify to this. The 


complaints vary from driving 
while intoxicated to car break- 
ins, to one of a male sleeping in 
a lounge at Lyons hall. Sutton 
said, “We face everything,” and 


encourages students to protect , 


themselves. He suggested that 


individuals never walk alone at 
night, and always lock, their 


_ doors, even if they expect to be 


gone for a few minutes. Stu- 
dents are “vulnerable. There 
are perverted persons out 
there,” stressed Sutton. 


Hornat combines knowledge, 
experience in admissions job 


by Kathy Guare 


When the assistant director of admissions 
of a college journeys into various states to 
recruit prospective students, he carries under 
his hat a head full of knowledge about the 
school. At St. Michael’s, the Rev.Steve Hornat 
carries an even deeper knowledge than the 
average assistant director. It’s a wisdom that 
comes from having spent most of his adult 
life at the college. 

Hornat graduated from St. Michael’s after 
spending four years at the school as a semi- 
narian for the Society of St. Edmund. He 
completed graduate work at the University of 
Toronto and then returned to his alma mater 
in 1976 for ordination and to take up his first 
assignment asa priest in the campus ministry. 


As campus minister, Hornat was involved 
in many college activities, and in the lives of 
the students. “They were three hard years for 
me, he said, “but as far as a personal learning 
experience, they were probably the best years 
of my life.” 

Although he lived for two years in the Cen- 
ter for Christian Living, which he established 
on north campus in 1977 as an experimental 
living situation, Hornat said he also spent a 
lot of time in the dormitories. “The interac- 
tion I had with students helped me to mature 
as an individual. They were very supportive 
of my ministry and really helped me to grow 
spiritually.” 

Hornat’s three years of work on the St. 
Michael’s campus was followed by three years 
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For more information, contact: 
Dave Durette, ext. 2285, or Al Tremblay, 655-9196 
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of Disney World with Ben's uncle 


1s.PRIZE 
A Free cone per week fr lyear > 


Say It 
With Class! 






For $1 you can run a 25-word ad: 5¢ 


foreach additional word. 
DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 


Alliot 210, ext. 2421. ; 
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Learn how to develop an 





EFFECTIVE RESUME 








at the Student Resource Center's 
ONGOING RESUME WORKSHOP 
Every Wednesday from 4:00-5:00 p.m. 
at the Student Resource Center 


Debbie Worthley 
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by. Maureen Richard 


“They love Saga,” Alison 
Lote, student organizer for 
the Big Brother/Big Sister 
Program, said of the Burling- 
ton area children who are 
“little brothers and sisters” 
to students at St. Michael's 
College. 


Besides free meal tickets 
donated to the program by 
Saga, monthly activities are 
planned and students receive 
bus tokens supplied by pro- 
gram funds to defray the cost 
of picking up one’s “little 
brother or sister”. Lote said 
the best part of the organiza- 
tion is that everyone has a 


“special friend.” 


Although the college stu- 
dents get together monthly 
with their young friends at 
holiday parties, rollerskat- 
ing outings and gymnasium 
activities, a one-on-one rela- 
tionship is emphasized. 

David Landers, director of 
the Student Resource Center, 


Midyear transfers 
having some problems 


by Laura Maloney 


A friendly, tightly-knit community is the 
impression several of the new students this 
semester have of St. Michael’s College. Lynne 
Stachnik, a delayed-entry student, said she 
has had no problems in adjusting to life on 
campus. Some other students, although they 
emphasized that they like St. Michael’s, have 
had a little more difficulty adjusting. 

“TI feel a little disorientated at times,” said 
another delayed-entry student Lisa Kava- 
naugh. Kavanaugh expressed difficulty in 
finding buildings on north campus and a 
feeling that there are a lot of cliques on 
campus. 

Orientation helped them a great deal. 
several transfers said. The people involved in 
the orientation were “more friendly than I 
expected . .. made me feel at home,” 
commented Edward St. John, Jr. St. John isa 
transfer junior from Marist College in New 
York. The only problem he said he had about 
it was that he wished he had been introduced 
to his Resident Assistant and Resident Di- 
rector formally. This was echoed by his 


roommate, Christopher Kenny, who is also a 
junior transfer. They both said they had the 
impression that their RA and RD had no idea 
they would be there. 

Cliques, as Kavanaugh mentioned, have 
also presented a minor problem to the new 
students. The newcomers expressed feelings 
of being the new kid in town because by 
January everyone has already formed groups 
of friends. St. John, however, said the cliques 
don’t bother him. He said he feels there are 
cliques everywhere, “even in big families.” 

James DiPentima, a transfer freshman, 
said he didn’t notice the cliques much. “I’m 
really surprised how fast I met the people 
here, that was the best thing,” he said. 
DiPentima mentioned he was confused at 
first by the slang expressions used on campus. 
“At first the terms confused me, I didn’t 
know what the Rat was,” he said, but added 
that he figured it out. 

Steven Hauke is a sophomore who trans- 
ferred from. Plattsburg State College. He 
commented that he had “an easier time 
adjusting here than in Plattsburg.” 

Kenny had transferred from the University 
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Big siblings bring meaning to kid’s lives 


said many of the children 
may need special attention 
because they come from homes 
where their “circumstances sug- 
gest or require more support.” 
Some children live in single 
parent homes. In some fami- 
lies both parents may work 
and others are only children. 
Most St. Michael’s students 
spend one day a week with 
their “little brother or sister,” 
Lote said. “If the student has a 
work overload one week, he 
may send his friend a card or 
call him on the phone,” just so 
he knows he is not forgotten. 
Dave Durette, °85, who 
joined the organization in the 
fall, said he enjoys the pro- 
grams that are set up for the 
children but “it is more impor- 


tant to get together on one’s 
own time.” Durette said, “When 
I was young my dad and I did a 
lot together, but it would have 
been nice to have my own big 
brother.” 

Lote has had her ‘little 
brother’ for over three years. 
She said they have such a spe- 
cial relationship that he “seems 
like a real little brother.” 

The Big Brother/Big Sister 
organization, which is nation- 
ally based, has nearly doubled 
in size since last year. Lote said 
between 40 and 50 students 
participated last year and this 
year about 80 students are in- 
vovied with the program, 

Landers said the organiza- 
tion is one of the largest on 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 


QWIK STOP 


A full line of groceries. 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle Returns Daily 
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Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 





| 
2 QO $2.00 off any 16” 
S he 2-item or more pizza 
£¢ One coupon per pizza 
O Expires: 
Feb. 15, 1984. 


Good at locations listed. 
1164 Williston Rd., So. Bur- 
lington, VT. 863-2556 
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The Glass Onlon 


Violent Femmes are no laughing matter 


The Violent Femmes are a funny 
bunch of guys. Really. They don’t tell 
jokes. And they'll never get their own 
TV sitcom. But the band does play 
some of the most off-beat songs around 
about some of the most unfunny, 
screwed-up jerks imaginable. 

It’s too bad not many people are 
laughting. 

“A lot of people, when they see us 
live, see us up on stage joking, they say, 
‘I was surprised to see that because your 
songs are so depressing, ” explains Gor- 
don Gano, the Femmes’ lead guitarist, 
vocalist and songwriter. 

“One time I was up there singing a 
song very seriously and one guy in the 
audience just started laughing and 
laughing. I suppose it could have 
bothered me but it didn’t.” 

The Femmes’ music is, he insists, 
experimental. Therefore, however any- 
one reacts to their songs about desper- 
ate lovers and assorted other low-lifes is 
just fine. As long as they react, that’s 
really all that matters. 

Funny or serious, though, the Vio- 
lent Femmes are perhaps the most fam- 
ous unknown band around. The Mil- 
waukee (Wisc.) group may not be 
hitting the big-time yet, but they’re 
close enough to know what it looks like. 
The trio, playing a unique form of free- 
wheeling, almost folkish rock, began 
taking the music world by storm earlier 
this year. Practically every rock publica 
tion you looked at last spring featured 
an interview or glowing review,hyping 
the group to the point where they 
began to seem like the next Beatles. Or 
the next Knack. 


“I never thought of us as being any- 
thing like the next Knack,” laughs 
Gano. “All of the hype does have its 
positive side as well as its negative side. 
Some people will read something 
about us here and turn around and 
read the Rolling Stone interview with 
us and say, “What’s all this hype.’ 

“Then they come to one of our shows 
with less than ideal expectations. But I 
prefer it that way, rather than touring 
around like some bands do, playing to 
empty houses. The hype really did help 
get people interested in us.” 

Now that the Femmes have been out 
touring for several months, and their 
self-titled debut album on’ Slash 
Records has had ‘a chance to be heard, 
most of the hype has died down. The 
band has been left to its music as the 
rock press has moved on to another pet 
project. 

And that’s just fine for Gano, bassist 
Brian Ritchie and percussionist Victor 
DeLorenzo. They’ve survived as the 
Femmes since the spring of 198] and 
hype or no hype, they aim to continue. 

That’s a bit odd, considering the 
group members never expected to 
spend this long together. They started 
out as Gordon Gano and the Violent 
Femmes shortly after Gano got out of 
high school. Ritchie and DeLorenzo 
were a bit older and being veterans of 
the Milwaukee club scene, planned to 
move to Minneapolis, (Minn.) to join 
another band there. But they also fig- 
ured as long as they were still in town, 
they might as well help Gano out. So 
when they left town, Gano says now, he 
would have no trouble finding a new 


band since his name topped the bill 
with his previous group. 

Somewhere along t’ + line, though, 
the Minneapolis connec... . fell through 
and the band stayed together as simply 
the Violent Femmes. Naturally the off- 
beat name, which goes along with the 
band’s off-beat sound, gets Gano a lot 
of questions during interviews. But it 
really has a very simple origin: 

He explains that it comes from the 
old playground days when, “if you 
couldn’t catch a football, you'd get 
called a femme.” As for the “violent,” 
it’s just something Gano says the band 


just decided to tack on. 


Another question Gano seems to 
shrink from when he hears it is the one 
about Chrissie Hynde. It seems that 
Hynde and the Pretenders were in Mil- 
waukee for a show and she decided to 
wander the streets.She then came across 
the Femmes playing their acoustic 
tunes for passers-by and was taken 
enough by their quirky sound to have 
them open for the Pretenders that 
night. Now it would seem that would be 
every band’s dream. The big break. 

“No way from any point of view was 
that our ‘big break, ” says Gano 
emphatically. “That’s just something 
that happened to us, just a story to tell. 
It maybe gave us a break in Milwaukee 
but it did nothing for us on a national 
level.” 

Long after the Pretenders had come 
and gone, the Femmes were still un- 
knowns. The band tried shopping 
around some demo tapes it had made 
but found only a lot of closed doors. 
Determined, though, they recorded an 


album on their own and eventually the 
door at Slash, home for other off-beat 
acts at the time like the Blasters and X, 
swung open. 

The album features a load of ener- 
getic acoustic numbers accompanied by 
Gano’s yowling vocals. There has been 
some talk lately about acoustic, folk- 
style rock coming back in. Particularly 
with bands like Aztec Camera and the 
Alarm. But Gano makes it clear the 
Violent Femmes are taking no part in 
any such revival. 

“We certainly don’t feel like we're 
part-of any movement,” he explains. 

He adds that the band “is proud of 
our use of dynamics rather than our use 
of acoustics.” The Femmes music, he 
says, is built around “louds and softs,” 
sometimes bringing it “way down so 
when it comes back up, it has more 
emotion.” ; 

It’s still months until the next 
Femmes album is due out and Gano 
said the band is still working on writing 
the songs. Chances are it will be quite 
similar to the first record. The songs 
will have the same endearing quality of 
a lovable loser like, say, Rodney Dan- 
gerfield. But just because the next 
record will continue with what the 
Femmes have used to win the hearts of _ 
critics and fans, Gano knows there'll be 
problems. He knows there'll be the 
inevitable backlash. 

“That'll happen but it'll happen if you 
stay the same too,” he concludes. “The 
second album is always a jinx. No mat- 
ter what, the critics will say they love 
the first record and then say the second 
is, ‘blah, blah, blah. ” . 





Critic’s Corner 
by Matt Sullivan 
U2 is back. “Under A Blood Red Sky”, their first live 


album fairly crackles with energy unrealized in their stu- 
dio performances. Live versions of six previously released 
songs and two new songs “11:00 tick tock” and “40” bring a 
definite sparkle to this, their fourth album. 

Under A Blood Red Sky was recorded on location at 
three different concerts, in Boston, Denver, and in Ger- 
many. The German segment might sound familiar as it 
was broadcast live on an ABC “source” special over the 
summer. 


Calendar 


Wednesday, Jan.25 
4:30-5:30 & 6-7 p.m. Intern- 
ship Workshops, Bergeron 113. 
6-7:30 p.m. Academic Survi- 
val Workshop, Bergeron 105.. 
6 p.m. Hockey vs. Keene State 
College, Essex Rink. 

7 & 9 p.m. Movie: The Gradu- 
ate, Herrouet Theatre. 


Thursday, Jan. 26 









































Crossword 
Puzzle 


Answer to Dec. 7 puzzle 
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by Beth Tucker 


Each spring the lottery for 
housing takes place. Most of 
the juniors, and many of the 
sophomores, wait eagerly to 
have their name called, thus 
allowing them to choose where 
they want to live. Many voiced 
anger and disappointment 
when they found that they 
would be forced to live in the 
Sutton Apartments. 

Often, the residents seem to 
be isolated from the activities 
of the main campus. According 


to Mary Hegarty, a two-year res- 
ident of Sutton, this is not so. 
She said she does not feel iso- 
lated or uninvolved. She said 
she is aware of, and involved in, 
what is going on. 

Sue Dailey, a former resident 
of Sutton, did not share the 
same satisfaction about living 
in Sutton. She said not only do 
people not make an effort to 
visit, but the location of Sutton 
itself makes it seem more iso- 
lated, as if it’s not part of the 
campus. For residents in both 
Sutton and the townhouses, one 


Master’s degree 
in Psych offered 


A master’s program in clin- 
ical psychology will be of- 
fered at St. Michael’s in the 
fall semester of 1984. It will 
replace the current master of 
science degree in community 
counseling. 

Robert Lavallee, who chairs 
both the graduate and under- 
graduate programs, said that 
two adjunct faculty members 
will be added to work on the 
program in addition to the 
regular staff. 

Lavallee said the community 
counseling program will be 
phased out because it is not 
licensable in Vermont. People 
with the degree were not able 
to practice on their own and 
could only get jobs in state 
agencies. He said it was “a 
perfect time to change” be- 
cause non-licensed practition- 
ers are being forced out of the 
business. The clinical psychol- 
ogy program is designed to 
comply with the Vermont sta- 
tutes on Licensing Pscyhologist 
at the master’s level. 

Two practitioners from the 
area will be employed as ad- 
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junct faculty in the program, as 
well as the current faculty 
members, Lavallee said. Two 
new undergraduate instructors 
will be hired to replace James 
Chaplin, who is retiring, and 
Donna Cowan, who also left. 

Alan Stockton, dean of grad- 
uate studies, said, “Offering 
this program is another ex- 
ample of the department’s con- 
tinuing effort to respond to the 
educational needs of Vermont.” 
There are currently five grad- 
uate programs at St. Michael’s 
— Theology, Teaching English 
as a Second Language, Master 
of Science and Arts, and the re- 
directed psychology program. 
Stockton said the program an- 
swers a need in the state for 
licensed psychologists at the 
master’s level and for focused 
career training. 

Lavallee said the undergrad- 
uate program would not be 
affected by the change. He did 
not recommend the program 
for St. Michael’s students. “Bet- 
ter to go to another school so as 
not to get stale,” he said. How- 

con't. on back page 
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Wednesday Night 


7&9 pm 


Herrouet Theater 
$1.50 admission 










GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
281% Main Street, Winooski 


Haircuts — $5.00, Wash/Shampoo/Dry— $10.50 


HOURS: Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


Carrying Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 





thing mentioned most was that 
they missed the socialization of 
SAGA. 

Dina Sofis, a junior living in 
the townhouses, expressed a 
sentiment common to many 
living in prefered housing. She 
said that living in a townhouse 
“gave me a sense of independ- 
ence that I’ve never experi- 


enced before.” She said many . 


of the conveniences of living on 
south campus being access to 
the busses and the library. She 
also mentioned that she was no 
longer forced to live around 
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The ups and downs of Sutton living 


SAGA timetables. Dailey men- 
tioned that living in the town- 
houses was better for her be- 
cause it was closer to her job 
and the majority of the activi- 
ties which are held are on south 
campus. / 
Many students said they did- 
n’t want to live in Sutton Apart- 
ments because they weren't as 
nice as the townhouses. How- 
ever, this past summer eight of 
the apartments were renovated. 
Improvements included new 
bathrooms and refrigerators. 
Sutton has a financial benefit. 


SKI RACK PRESENTS: 


TELEMARK TUESDAYS: 


To live in the townhouses, stu- 
dents pay $1,700 per year, where 
as residents living in Sutton 
pay $1,425 yearly. Finally, one 
convenience that Sutton has is 
a garage, which is more than 
welcome in these cold winter 
months, 

It seems that once people get 
used to living in Sutton and tra- 
veling to south campus for their 
activities, they love it. It seems 
living in the townhouses is not 
only desireable and convenient, 
but also prestigious. 


Jan. 24 through Feb. 21 


5 Tuesday evenings of Telemark Skiing at Bolton Valley. 
7-10 pm $8.00 Fee Includes Lift Ticket, Instructions, 
Telemark Movie, Hot Spiced Cider. Some ROSSIGNOL and 
ASOLO Demos Available, But bring your own 

equipment. Meet inside Base Lodge. 


SKI RACK/WVMT SKI PARTY 


Jan. 25 and Feb. 1 


Wednesay Nite at The Catamount Family 
Ski Touring Center in Williston. 
Free Rentals and Demos 
Free Instructions 
Free Skiing 7:00-9:00 pm 
Call 658-3313 For Details. 


FREE WAXING CLINICS 


Jan. 23 Beginning Waxing Clinic 
Jan. 30 Advanced Waxing Clinic 


the Cross Country Source 














85 Main Street, Burlington 





658-3313 


KELL and 
MAHONEY'’S 


Pitchers 


$1.25 
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Sixth-Man Club fails miserably 


by Marie Lamont 


Men’s basketball coach Jim 
Casciano said, “As of late, ’'m 
not sure the Sixth-Man Club 
exists.” 

The Sixth-Man Club was 
founded by Casciano and 
William Infantine, ’86, in the 
early fall of 1983, as a result of 
students wanting a pep club 
and the coach wanting a Sixth- 
Man Club. 

“We all wanted the same 
thing, we just had different 
names for it,” Casciano ex- 
plained. 

Chairman of the club, Infan- 
tine commented, “Many stu- 
dents expressed an interest ina 
pep club. Many of them had 
been involved with something 
like that in high school and 
were willing to put time into it 
here. I spoke to the men’s bas- 


ketball coach and to the cheer- 


leading squad and they liked 
the idea so I organized the 
club.” 

“Before the ‘Doc’ Jacobs 
tournament _ between _ the 
Knights and Pace there was a 
Sixth-Man keg for the mem- 
bers. Any member of the Sixth- 
Man Club who bears a Sixth- 
Man Club tee-shirt may have 
their hands stamped at the 
door of a basketball game and 
‘will be given all drinks half- 
price at the Rathskellar after 
the game. The purpose of the 
Sixth-Man Club is to give mor- 
al support to the team. 

“By yelling and cheering the 
team is getting an extra push 
and that helps,” said Casciano. 

“The idea is that there are 
five men from the team on the 
court and the cheering gives 
the players the moral support, 
as if there were six players,” 
explained Infantine. 


He commented further, “Be- 
fore Christmas vacation the 
amount of the Sixth-Man Club 
members in attendance at the 
games was enormous. But now 
the students in the club are 
going to the games but are not 
sitting together or cheering. 
Now is the time the squad 
needs the most encourage- 
ment.” 

This is the first time any 
such organization has been 
started at St. Michael’s with 
the exception of the cheerlead- 
ing squad, and it has run into 
some opposition. 

Student Nancy Drake com- 
plained,“ I think it’s unsports- 
manlike. Our basketball team 
should be able to win as a 
result of their ability to play 
basketball, not because the 
Sixth-Man Club tries to make 
the other team lose points.” 

“I want people to under- 


Ed Markey attends NCAA convention, 
makes plans for conference toumament 


by Tom Caron 


Division I-A football schools 
threatened to pull out of the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association at its 78th annual 
convention in Dallas, accord- 
ing to St. Michael’s College 
Athletic Director Edward P. 
Markey, who attended the 
convention. 

“The division I-A schools — 
the schools that play football 
— threatened to pull out. 
They want some autonomy 
within the NCAA to make 
decisions,” said Markey, who 
attended the convention as a 
delegate for St. Michael’s. 

Markey said the major foot- 
ball schools’ proposed move 
could have “spilled over” into 
basketball. “They (Division I- A 
schools) said ‘we’re not going 
to play the I-others (division I 
schools which do not play foot- 
ball) in basketball’. If that 
happened, we wouldn't have a 
true Division I national cham- 
pionship.” 









Markey said the NCAA was 
able to avert a possible Div- 
ision I-A pull out by “giving 
them some authority in anoth- 
er rule. We really did have a 
compromise. They now have 
the right to have their own 
meeting to propose legislation 
for the national convention.” 

Other matters decided at 
the convention, which took 
place January 9-11, included 
expanding the Division I Men’s 
Basketball Championship 
tournament from 53 teams to 


64 teams, beginning in 1985. 
While in Dulles: Markey met 


with delegates from other 
schools in the Mideast Colle- 
giate Conference, which St. 
Michael’s is a part of. “We dis- 
cussed the tournament for the 
end of this season,” said Mar- 
key. Although two schools — 
Philadelphia Textile and St. 
John Fisher — were not pres- 
ent at the convention, Markey 
said the athletic directors pres- 
ent were able to finalize the 
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format for this year’s tourna- 
ment — the first in the new 
conference’s history — to be 
held in Erie, Pa. 

The St. Michael's athletic 
director said the conference is 
hoping to havea strong turn- 

out for its first tournament 
ever. “Philadelphia Textile is 
nationally ranked, and Gan- 
non is 10-3,” said Markey. 
“We're hoping for a heck of a 
turnout.” 

Although nothing went ser- 
iously wrong at the conven- 
tion, whose 1,711 attending 
delegates set an NCAA record, 
Markey said not all went let- 
ter-perfect. “We were in the 
new wing of the hotel,” Mar- 
key said. “There were no 
drapes on the windows, and 
the elevators gave out twice... 
we had to walk down 15 flights 
of stairs.” 


Intramurals 


by Lauren Boucher 

The Sleeping Buties defeat- 
ed the Cosmos by a score of 
4-3 in the indoor soccer 
finals held in December. Elliot 
Lisconus scoreu twice for the 
Sleeping Buties. Jeff Starr and 
Patrick Brutsch each tallied 
up one goal. Mark Goodhue, 
Paul Buckley and Dan Byrnes 
each scored for the Cosmos. 

On the intramural basket- 
ball scene Ken Sorensen has 
been averaging 15 points per 
game for the Geeks. They 
defeated the Metalheads bya 
score of 44-43. Mike Hayes 
scored 10 points for the Geeks 
in that game. 

In a different game the 
Eagles beat the Geeks 34-32. 
Sean Seely had 10 points for 
the Eagles and Sorensen had 
another 15 for the Geeks. 

The Bongers defeated the 
Penetrators 35-34 in hoop ac- 
tion. K. McDermott had 17 

con’t. on back page 





stand. They don’t have to par- 
ticipate. It’s not always fair but 
it’s being a part of the game. 
Being a fan is almost as impor- 
tant as being a player,” Infan- 
tine clarified. 

Joseph Lombardi, ’87, said, 
“I joined to show school spirit. 
I want our team to win.” 

“The idea and involvement 
is a super idea,” emphasized 
Casciano. “The team members 
know that the club is there 


Ross Sports 
Center Schedule 


cheering them on. It brought a 
lot of enthusiasm to the game 
and made a better atmosphere 
for the players.” 

“I would like to get together 
with a pep band,” said Infan- 
tine. “There are four more 
home games and I would like 
to see the club there.” 

If any people are interested 
in playing in a pep band, con- 
tact William Infantine, Joyce 
207. 





The following schedule indicates the OPEN hours for 
the Ross Sports Center Building, the Courts, the Pool, 
the Weight Room, and the Atheltic Office, for the 


second semester of 1984. 


BUILDING: 


Open 8:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m. Mon-Fri; 1:00 p.m,-9:00 p.m. 
Sat-Sun, with the following exceptions: 


DATE 
1/24 
1/30 
2/2 
2/3 
2/4 
2/7 
2/12 
2/15 


OPEN 


COURTS: 


8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
1:00. p.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Open 8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.-10:30 p.m. Mon- 
Fri; 1:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. Sat-Sun, with the following 


exceptions: 


DATE 
1/18 


OPEN 


8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


and 5:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 


1/19 


8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


and 5:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 


1/23 


8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


and 5:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 


1/24 
1/25 
1/27 
1/29 
1/30 
i/3] 


8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m.. 
8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


and 


95:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 


2/2 
2/3 ~ 
2/4 
2/7 
2/8 
2/12 
2/15 
2/17 


POOL: 


8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
4:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
5:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 


and 


Open 8:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Mon- 
Fri; 1:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. Sat-Sun, with the following 


exceptions: 


DATE OPEN 


1/25 8:00 a.m.-2:30 
1/28 


WEIGHT ROOM: 


p.m. 
7:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 


Open 8:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m. Mon-Fri; 1:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 


Sat-Sun. 


OFFICE: 


Open 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Mon-Fri ONLY. 


PLEASE NOTE: The Ross Sprots Center Building will 
close at 4:30 p.m. on the day of all HOME Basketball 


Games. 
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by A. John Murphy | 


There are only nine games left in the men’s varsity 
basketball season. As of this writing the team has an 
overall record of 411 for the season, 2-10 in Division II. 

One of the team’s biggest problems is that they are a 
relatively inexperienced squad. The first-half of the sea- 
son was needed just for the players and coaches to become 
adjusted to each other. Head coach Jim Casciano is in his 
first year, and with a new coach comes new systems of 
play. This in addition to the fact that many of the team 
had never played with each other before. 

Casciano is in the same position that former head coach 
Steve Antrim was in last year. He has to bear the brunt of 
the blame for the team’s lack of success on the scoreboard. 
However, it is unfair to do this because Casciano is in his 
first year in a new program than he had previously. One 
must look to see if there has been any improvement game 
by game to judge, and there certainly has been some 
improvement. 

The team’s remaining games will be as tough as any of 


_ those they have already played. The schedule includes 


Central Connecticut and Division I University of Vermont. 

For the team to end this season with a respectable 
record, and they can, the players must work as a team. I 
know that sounds obvious, but many times players forget 
that to win you must play as a team. One player can not win 
every game. Even Jim McCaffrey couldn't get the Purple 
Knight's into the playoffs, and he scored close to 42 per 
cent of all the points tht team scored last season. 

I think we should all throw more support behind the 


_ team. They are working hard under the whips of Casciano, 


and his assistants, Tom Conrad and Randy Peele. The 
team is trying their best and they deserve our support. 
Overall there is a need to improve both student, school, 


support and team spirit. Maybe buses should be arranged 


to carry fans to away games that are close, such as in 
Middlebury, Maine etc... This could be done by either the 
Athletic Department or the Student Association, and it 
can be done. 


_- What will happen the rest of the season is hard to say. 


Maybe the team will turn around and end up with a 
respectable record or they may continue to play dismally; 


_ let’s hope not. 










Congratulations to the women’s varsity hoop team. 
This week the Boston Globe had the Purple Knights 
ranked 10th in Division II basketball in New England. 
The ranking is voted on by the coaches of New England 


‘Division II. 


The women also have some tough games left on their 
schedule as they play for a playoff berth. With teams 


like West Point and the University of Vermont left on 


their schedule they will have to play hard to gain that 
playoff spot. 





This date in sports: 

January 25, 1924 — Lou 
“the toe” Groza was born. 
Groza played 21 seasons in 
the NFL and scored 1,608 
points. 

Jan. 25, 1968 — Bob Sea- 
gren set a new indoor pole 
vault world record. He jumped 
17 feet, 4.5 inches in the Mil- 
rose games held at Madison 
Square Garden. = 


This year’s ice-fishing season opened Saturday. The sea- 
son lasts eight weeks until the second Sunday in March. 
The fish that are legal to catch are trout, salmon and bass. 

It is rumored that Mike Hatch will be giving lessons to 
all those interested. 










Parting shots 

Intramurals are being run smoothly by Kathy O'Neill 
and company. In the NHL the top six teams in the 
league are pulling away from the rest of the pack, giving 
an idea of the favorites to win the cup as the season rolls 
down. Did you see “Real People” last week? If you did you 
were able to get a glimpse of one of NHL's best teams, the 
“powerful” New York Rangers. I'll admit that the Island- 
ers and the Bruins can be considered in the same league, 
not the same breath, as the Rangers, but I do love to see 
the Islanders and Bruins lose. 
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SMC SCOREBOARD 


Home games in CAPITALS 
Men's Basketball . Women's Basketball 
Date SMC Opponent op: Date SMC Opponent opp 
11/18 61 Stonehill 6S 38 rev, >tonehill €* 
11/20 73 ST. ANSELM 74 11/20 65 ST. ANSELM 73 
11/26 74 Keene State 52 11/22 72 New Hampshire Coll. 63 
11/28 65 Univ. of Maine 88 11/26 63 Univ. of Vermont 53 
12/ 2 . 88 JOHNSON STATE 45 11/30 63 Bryant 79 
12/ 3 49 PACE UNIVERSITY 53 12/ 4 88 TRINITY (VT) 38 
12/ 5 59 UNIV. OF BRIDGEPORT 79 12/ 6 93 MIDDLEBURY 33 
12/ 10 57 SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 53 12/10 64 UNIV. OF NEW HAVEN 57 
12/18 53 American Int'l. Tie ctetT 46 Mercy 64 
12/20 79 New Hampshire Coll. 94 12/18 71 Bridgeport 64 
12/28 81 Lowell 83 / 7 48 QUINNIPIAC 68 
12/29 62 Gordon 60 1/12 68 Lowell Ba 
ALYY 66 QUINNIPIAC 85 1/14 44 BENTLEY 70 
1/16 54 ASSUMPTION fE 1/19 82 Keene State 69 
1/14 64 BENTLEY 87 1/21 67 St. Lawrence 51 
1/21 51 Sacred Heart 54 1/23 Plattsburgh State 
1/24 UMass/Boston 
Overall Record: 10-5 
Overall Record: 4-12 Division Il Record: 6.5 
Division I! Record: 2-14 
Ice Hockey 
Date SMC Opponent OPP 
11/ 4 4 Geneseo State 3 
11/5 6 Westfield Stae 11 
11/16 2 NORWICH 12 
11/26 9 Connecticut Coll. 10 
11/29 0 Trinity (CT) 4 
12/ 7 3 NEW HAMPSHIRE COLL. 7 
1/14 7 SKIDMORE 5 
1/15 ALUMNI SCRIMMAGE 
1/18 S QUINNIPIAC 1 
1/21 6 U.S. Naval Academy 3 
1/22 7 U.S. Naval Academy 
Overall Record: 5-5 
Division Ili Record: 1-3 
Men's Swimming Women's Swimming 
Date SMC Opponent opp Date SMC Opponent opp 
12/ 3 50 Plattsburgh 61 
12/ 3 64 Plattsburgh 49 <6 e 
12/ 6 51 Potsdam State 59,8 6: PLATTSBURGH 55 
39 Norwich 74 
1/14 66 PLATTSBURGH 47 sis 49 ia State Meet (UVM) 3rd 
1/17 58 NORWICH 55 ~ ppd. eee 
Overall Record: +2 Overall Record: 1-2 
Coach Lou DiMasi describes turned in his finest perfor- 


Hockey standout Bob Ber- 
no has been selected Defender 
Athlete of the Week for the 


~week of Jan. 11-Jan. 18. Berno, 


a St. Albans, Vt. native, had 
four goals and two assists in 
wins over Skidmore and Quin- 
nipiac which lifted the Knights’ 
to 3-5 on the season. The jun- 
ior forward had two goals and 
an assist in each game includ- 
ing the game-winner against 


Skidmore. 


Berno as an “inside leader.” 
“Bob has good ability, and 
great skating and shooting 
skills. He has the potential to 
be great,” DiMasi said. 

Also nominated were cross- 
country skier Lynda Dunn and 
freshmen forward Jason Hut- 
zley of the men’s basketball 
team. Dunn captured the Col- 
by Carnival crown in the 
Knight’s opening meet at 
Sugarloaf in Maine. Hutzley 


mance of the season, scoring 
14 points in an 87-64 loss to 
Bentley. 

Members of the nominat- 
ing committee include: Zafir 
Bludevich, asst. athletic direc- 
tor and head trainer; Sue Du- 
prat, coordinator of women’s 
athletics, Andre Lachance, 
sports information director; 
Kathy O’Neil, intramural di- 
rector; and Ray Duffy, asst. 
trainer. 


Anderson fails to make grade 
while team GPA is on the rise 


Mark Anderson, a forward 
on the St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team, was dismissed at 
the end of last semester by the 
academic review committee. 

Basketball coach Jim Casci- 
ano said the committee made 
Anderson leave the St.Michael’s 
campus, even though he had 
his highest grade point average 
ever last semester. “Mark wasn’t 
allowed to stay,” said Casciano. 
“It was a situation where he 
didn’t have a choice. Mark got 
his best term ever. He was dis- 
missed hecause of his ‘overall 
grade point .\erage ” 


Casciano said the loss of 
Anderson “hurts a lot of ways. 
Mark was averaging about 10 
points and seven rebounds a 
game.” The coach said he is 
now forced to start a much 
younger line-up. “Rob Reed is 
filling in for Mark. We're start- 
ing three freshmen. They 
showed a lot of promise against 
Assumption, and Tony (Ray) 
and Dave (MacFarlane) pro- 
vide a spark coming off the 
bench.” 

Despite the dismissal of 
Anderson, Casciano said he 
believes his team is studying 


Knight's win meet in last relay 


by Kim Palmese 


During the Christmas re- 
cess many members of the 
men’s and women’s swim team 
traveled to Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. in preparation for the sec- 
ond semester and their re- 
match against Plattsburgh State 

The first time Plattsburgh 
and St. Michael’s met, Platts- 
burgh took the meet. Would 
those long hours of practice 
and the home pool advantage 
prevail? In the women’s meet it 
came down to the last relay. 


The Knights were leading 54- 
52, with the last relay worth 
seven points, St. Michael’s had 
to place first to hold on to the 
win. 

Jill Faulbaum touched out 
the Plattsburgh swimmer to 
give the women a 61-52 victory. 

The men also beat Platts- 
burgh, 63-50. The deciding 
event for the men was the 
breaststroke with St. Michael's 
Dave Hill taking first and Ed 
Senier placing second. 


more than past Knight squads. 

“The team’s overall G.P.A. 
has improved tremendously . 
.. every one of our returning 
players’ cums are .2 to.6 high- 
er than last year’s. Mark im- 
proved his grade average great 
ly. He was just behind too much 
of an eight ball to begin with.” 


TRIVIA 
QUESTIONS 


1. Name two of the first five 
players who were first to be 
elected into the Baseball 
Hall of Fame when it 
opened in 1936. 

2. Name the first American to 
win the men’s singles cham- 
pionship at Wimbeldon. 

3. Who was the first N.B.A. 
player to score 30,000 points 
in a career. E 


Send answers through cam- 
pus mail to box 2885. The per- 
son with the most correct an- 
swers will win a $2 gift certifi- 
cate which may be used for any 
item sold in the St. Michael's 
campus Ratskeller. In case of a 
tie, a winner will be chosen by 
lottery. 






Lebanon 
con't. from p. 

Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Reagan have all stated that the presence 
of such foreign forces in Lebanon consti- 
tute the greatest obstacle to its inde- 
pendence. These early acts of interven- 
tion also parallel the current state of 
affairs concerning the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) guerilla and 
refugee evacuations under the guard of 
American peace-keeping forces. 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s the 
United States has remained a’ viable 
force in Lebanese politics, exercising 
various policies all seeming to gravitate 
toward one objective — containment. 
The attitude of the era concerning Rus- 
sian expansionism created heightened 
interest in diplomatic efforts to form 
regional alliances assuring the United 
States of an influential position in times 
of crisis. 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanese terri- 
tory in the summer of 1982 brought 
about the largest increase of American 
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military presence in the region since the 
Lebanese civil wars of 1958 and 1974. 
One month after the invasion, the 
Lebanese cabinet asked the United 
States for assistance in evacuating the 


PLO guerillas from the capitol city of ~ 


Beruit. The PLO drew heavy fire from 
Israeli positions, The United States re- 
sponded with 800 Marines who went in 
with ammunition in their belts but not 
in their rifles. They were to retreat if 
fired at. With the evacuation complete. 
the U.S. Marines withdrew on Sept. 10, 
1982 without drawing fire from factions 
within Beruit. 

Four days later on Sept. 14, Lebanese 
president-elect, Bashir Gemayel (broth- 
er of President Amin Gemayel) was 


assassinated. The following day Israeli 
troops entered West Beruit and took 


control claiming their presence was 
necessary to avoid the impending chaos. 


On Sept. 18 the massacre of Palestinian 
refugees at the Sabra and Shatila camps, 
tent villages located in vacant city lots, 


prompted the Lebanese government to 
again ask for the return of multi-nation- 
al forces. 

The Lebanese Cabinet specifically 
asked for the three nation force pres- 
ently occupying its territory. An origi- 
nal suggestion of a United Nations 
peace keeping force was rejected upon 
Israel’s insistence that United Nations 
forces are biased in favor of the PLO. 

The decision to occupy Beruit was 
announced on Sept. 20, 1982. In his 
broadcast speech to the nation that 
evening, President Reagan said, “I have 
concluded that there is no alternative to 
their (Marines) returning to Lebanon if 
that country is to have a chance to stand 
on its own feet . . . now is not the time 


for talk alone. Now is the time for 
action — to act together to restore peace 


to Beruit.” President Reagan also stated 
that in his view, an Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanese territory was “essential” 
to the peaceful resolution of conflict 
within Lebanon. 
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Three days later 1,200 U.S. Marines 





arrived in Beruit accompanied by 2,000 | 


French troops, 1,500 Italian and 97 Bri- 
tains. Originally, U.S. Marines were to 


stay a maximum of 90 days in accor- 


dance with the War Powers Act. How- 
ever, congressional action overriding 
the act made it possible for the Marines 
to stay in Beruit up to 18 months. 

The amendment to the War Powers 
Act was not passed without controversy 
over its constitutionality yet, with Ma- 
rines now in their 16th month in Leba- 
non, President Reagan has given no 
indication of a policy commitment con- 
cerning withdrawal of the U.S. Marines 
from Beruit. Israeli forces still remain 
in Southern Lebanon. 


(Next week: U.S. involvement this 
past year in Lebanon and developments 
involving the various factions within 
Beruit.) 


. 


Co-ed 
con't. from p. 1 

McDonnell said, “Single-sex 
dorms create segregation,” and 
having members of the oppo- 
site sex in the same dorm may 
act as a “calming force.” She 
said having co-ed dorms is a 
“more realistic living situation,” 
and she is anxious to see the 
student’s reaction. 


Saga 

con't. from p. 3 

that was served at Castleton 
State College last semester. Ac- 
cording to Chung the students 
were served one, I repeat, one 
egg roll as a main course. No, it 
was not a second or third cho- 
ice but the main course. so take 
heart! No matter how bad Saga 
has you down think of those 
poor students at Castleton eat- 
ing that solitary egg roll. 


Calendar 
con't. from p. 8 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Networking 

and job search process work- 

shop, Bergeron 105. 

7:30 p.m. Basketball vs. New 

Hampshire College, RSC. 
Tuesday, Jan. 31 

6:30 p.m. Hockey vs. Plym- 

outh State College, Essex Rink 

7 p.m. S.A. Meeting, Science 

Hall 107. 


con't. from p. 3 


ever, a few St. Michael's stu- 
dents working in related soci- 
ology fields might be inter- 
ested in the program, he said. 

Lavallee said that he has had 
many inquiries about the pro- 
gram and thought that 20 stu- 
dents would form an optimum 
class size. People interested in 
the program should contact the 
Graduate Studies Office at St. 
Michael’s ext. 2577. 





con't. from p. 10 

points for the Bongers while 
J. Joyce had 15. J. Koechley 
scored 12 points for the Pene- 
trators. 

The Eagles beat Gonzo on 
Jan. 18 by a score of 34-29. 
High scorer for the Eagles was 
Mike Lanzisera with 13 points. 
Mike Sullivan had eight points 
for Gonzo while Chris Weller 
added another seven. Gonzo 
defeated the Bruise Brothers 
50-34 with Sullivan racking 
up 14 points for Gonzo and 
Scott Cameron adding anoth- 
er 11. Joe Lombardi had 14 
points for the Bruise Broth- 
ers and Bill Frain had eight. 


Big Brother 
con't. from p. 7 
campus. It did not have its own 
funds to work from until the 
spring of last year. The pro- 
gram formerly ran on money 
put aside for special events out 
of the Resource Center budget. 
A request was made to the 
Student Association for $400 in 
the fall of ’82 and it was granted 
to the program in the spring of 
°83. The organization will re- 


quest $500 for this semester. 
The Big Brother/Big Sister 


Program receives the smallest 
fund of any organization on 
campus. 

“Alison has increased the 
quality of activities with what 
little funds we -have to use,” 
Landers said. “She gets a lot of 
mileage out of not a lot of 
money.” 

Lote works in cooperation 
with Nancy Shamp, the stu- 
dent service coordinator for 
H.O. Wheeler and Lawrence 
Barnes schools. Shamp is the 
former director of the New 
England Council of Sexually 
Abused Children. 

Most children in the Big 
Brother/Big Sister program 
are between the ages of five 
and 12. They are referred to 
Shamp from the Burlington- 
area parents. 

Lote and Shamp deal with 
the younger children and the 
college students. Shamp mostly 
deals with the parents. No par- 
ents were contacted for 
comment. 

Shamp conducts an initia- 
tion meeting with the St. 
Michael’s students who are in- 
terested in the program. She 
helps prepare the students for 
their relationships with their 


young “brothers and sisters”. 


The students meet the parents 
some time after. 

Lote said that while some 
parents are stricter about out- 
ings; others let their children 
visit as often as they wish 

A workshop on abused chil- 


month. Lote may be contacted 
at the Student Resource Cen- 
ter for further information on 
the workshop or if anyone 
would like to become a “big 
hrother or sister.” 

The majority of the children 


schools, but there are a few 
from the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, which is an organization 
for underprivileged children.. 


dren _is_ planned _for_next___ attend Burlington _ public 


Counterpoint 
con't. from p. 4 


the registration law — to deny federal aid to 
those failing to register. A similar arrangement 
exists to insure that colleges don’t discriminate 
on the basis of sex, race, or religion; but in the 
case of registration, government and education 


Transfers 
cont. from p. 7 


of Massachusetts to Greenfield Community 
College, also in Massachusetts, before decid- 
ing on attending St. Michael’s. 
transfers are treated better here than at the 
other colleges. At the University of Massachu- 
setts, he said, the students are treated as 


“strictly numbers.” 


Kenny said he feels the academics are 
Michael’s than the other 
colleges he attended. He added that “speak- 
ing as a Catholic, it’s good” to have required 
religion courses, but “I don’t know if its fair 


tougher at St. 


” 


Hornat 
con't. from_p. 6 
of rest. 


He was assigned to live at the Edmundite 
retreat center in Mystic, Conn. While there 
he served as a director for vocations, recruit- 
ing for the Society of St. Edmund. “That’s 
why it was kind of natural for me to come te 
he said. “I was accus- 
tomed to the large extent of travel I would 
have to do. I was groomed for this work.” « 

After three years in Mystic, Hornat said he 
was ready to return to St. Michael’s and take 
up his duties as assistant director of admis- 
sions. His recruiting for the college takes him 
into several parts of New York and Maine. !o 
encourage students to come to St. Michael's, 
Hornat said he tries to stress the atmosphere 


the admissions office,” 


enforce a law of purely political origin with no 


apparent benefit to the nation. 

Many issues of national security are reduced 
to a level of political rhetoric, but the draft is an © 
issue so directly tied to the personal liberty of 
American citizens it should be granted more 


are brought into dangerously close association to _ serious analytical consideration. : 


~ 


The Catholic image of St. Michael’s was also — 


mentioned by St. John. 
College was a Catholic school, but “less 
Catholic” than St. Michael’s. He said he felt 
the Knights of Columbus would be . 
organization to have on campus because it is a 
Catholic organization. ‘ a 
One area the new students disagreed on™ was 


He said 


He said Marist 


enor. an 


the food. Stachnik said it was her.only 


disappointment, Kenny said, re. heard it to be Fa 
a lot worse than it really is.’ _ 

Stachnik seemed to sum up the general 
opinions of the new students when she said, 
“My first impression was very y good.” ae 


of the school. “What impresses me is the stu- 
dent body, their closeness and spiritand how  __ 
_ supportive they are of one another.” 


own faith.” 


that vein.’ 


More Sports 


Ski teams work for championship 


by Denise Wheeler 

The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s ski teams have the 
“determination and skill” that 
are necessary as they “work 
toward the championship,” 
said Ben McDivitt, head coach 
of the teams. 

The teams have completed 
two meets. since their season 
began. The first was hosted by 
Colby College at Sugarloaf on 
the weekend of Jan. 13-14 and 
the second was hosted by Nor- 
wich University at Northfield 
Ski Area last weekend. 

-The men’s and women’s re- 


lay teams came in second place 
at both races. The men’s team 
consisteed of Joe Conley, John 
Adamson, and Jim Hanson, 
and the women relay skiers 
were Orinda Newton, Mary 
McDonald, and Linda Dunn. 

Hanson aceredited the relay 
teams’ performance to “an in- 
credible team attitude” and to 
strong desire. Adamson agreed 
and added, “I don’t know of 
any other team that has so 
much spirit and gets along as 
well as we do.” 

Dunn said, although the 
women’s team is young, they 


are “strong and enthusiastic.” 


The women’s slalom, which 
came in third place at Sugar- 
bush, took first place last week- 
end at the Norwich Winter 
Carnival. The team was led by 
Juli-Anne Waroll who finished 
first in both races. McDivitt 
said Waroll, who is a fresh- 
man, was performing “really 
well” for the team. 

The men’s slalom finished 
in third place in their first 
meet, but came in last at North- 
field. Alpine skier, Tom Cro- 
chiere said, although the team 
is not afflicted by injuries, 


itual exercises we have, and to Efety intheir 


Hornat has no idea what his next ministry 
will be or when it will come, but he said that 
he hopes it will allow him to spend more time 
on the campus. “I've never done parish work. 
My whole life has been working with high 
school and college students, so I would think — 
the community would want me tocontinuein . 


Hornat also said that no one will try to — 
convert them. 


“We are not here to change 


anybody’s faith,” he said. “We do want to =' 
provide an opportunity for students to par- 
take in the environment we have, in the spir- x 
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they “are not in peak shape.” 
He called the first meet an | 
“educational” experience. 

The head coach said “luck © 
and skill” will be necessary in 
the season ahead. “We have 
tough competition,” he said 
and added that all of the teams 
have been practicing hard. ae 

“They havealotofdetermi- 
nation,” McDivitt concluded, a 
but they also “have a lot of eh: 
fun.” 

The skiers will have their 
next race at Sunday River, e 
Jan. 27-28, pest ae »wdoin 
Gollege...., ita ad 






